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Press Symposium 
To Begin Tomorrow 

A symposium commemorating the 50th anniversaries of the 
School of Journalism and the Kentucky Kernel will be held here 
tomorrow and Saturday. They symposium will deal with the im- 
pact of technology on mass communications. 

.„ A . high,i * h ' of '. he s y m P m i mm head of the Department of Jour- 



will be a dinner for more than 
300 Kentucky newspaper, radio, 
and television representatives at 
7 p.m. Friday. 

President John Oswald will 
present a preview of the centen- 
nial year after the dinner. In 
response will be Barry Bingham, 
editor and publisher of The Cour- 
ier-Journal and the Louisville 
Times, and William Arthur, 
managing editor of Look maga- 
zine. 

In this symposium entitled, 
“The Revolution in Mass Com- 
munications,’ future changes in 
publishing and broadcasting as 
well as in journalism education 
and research will be under dis- 
cussion. 

Kicking off the symposium 
at 1:30 p.m. Friday will be a 
panel discussion concerning the 
effects of computers and other 
electronic devices on communi- 
cations. 

Moderating the panel dis- 
cussion will be Dr. Jay Jensen, 
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JULIAN GOODMAN 

Oswalds 
Will Host 
Sophomores 

President and Mrs. Oswald 
are holding a reception and dance 
for all University sophomores 
Saturday, February 6, from three 
to five o’clock at the Alumni 
House. 

TheTemptashuns will provide 
the music for the dance. Coats 
and ties are required for the men. 

By holding the reception and 
dance, President Oswald hopes 
to become better acquainted with 
the student body. 

Kernel Seeks 
More Staffers 

Students interested in work- 
ing on the Kernel staff are in- 
vited to an open staff meeting 
at 7 tonight in the Kernel office. 
Room 114 of the Journalism Build- 
ing. 

The Kernel, chosen for the 
last three years as the South s 
most Outstanding College Daily, 
is eager to comprehensively cover 
all aspects of student lile. 

Any UK student is eligible to 
work on the Kernel staff. Re- 
freshments will be served at to- 
night’s meeting. 



nalism at the University of Illi- 
nois. Panelists will be Bill Wil- 
liams, research director of the 
Oklahoma Publishing Co., Okla- 
homa City, and Julian Goodman, 
vice president of NBS News in 
New York City. 

Mr. Goodman who is from 
Glasgow, Ky., will speak about 
the effect of technology in ad- 
vertising. 

Dr. Kenneth Bartlett, vice 
president for university affairs 
at Syracuse University and form- 
er head of the Syracuse Depart- 
ment of Radio and Television, 
will moderate a mass -communi- 
cations education and research 
panel Saturday morning at 9:30. 

Panelists for this session will 
be Dr. Jansen and Lisle Baker, 
executive vice president of the 
Courier-Journal. Jansen will dis- 
cuss the future of mass-communi- 
cations education while Baker 
will discuss research by com- 
munications media. 

Education 
Gets $86,500 
For Institute 

A federal grant of $80,500 has 
been awarded to the University 
College of Education by the Unit- 
ed States Office of Education. 

The funds were awarded to the 
college to conduct its second 
guidance and counseling institute 
during the regular academic year. 

One of only 24 institutions 
chosen to provide this training, 
the educational college will select 
applicants from a nine-state re- 
gion including Kentucky, south- 
eastern Ohio, West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Arkansas, and Georgia. 

The Institute will run from 
August 30, 1965, to May 13, 1966. 
Those interested should file ap- 
plications with institute director 
Dr. Donald L. Clark, UK counse- 
lor and educator. 

In addition to the 30 hours of 
graduate credit granted, each par- 
ticipant will receive a stipend of 
$75 per week and $15 per week 
for each dependent, plus all tui- 
tion and fees. 

The core of the program will 
be built around three major areas: 
the latest methods and counseling 
theories of personality and voca- 
tional development, the sociology 
of the south central United States, 
and such subculture groups as 
those in the Appalachian region. 

The psychological and socio- 
logical understanding of the cul- 
turally different child will be em- 
phasized. Participants also will 
have supervised counseling field 
work experience with secondary 
youth. 

Both local and state educators 
as well as nationally prominent 
persons in guidance and counsel- 
ing will be included in the Insti- 
tute’s program. 




Newly appointed 290th AFROTC Cadet Wing Staff for Spring Semes- 
ter. (From the left) Jim Purdon, Aubtn Higgins, Larry Best, William 
Matteson, ( WG EXEC). Kelly Sanderson, Arnold Houchin, Larry Orr, 
Steve Johnson, Mike Crawford, Robert Crosson, Joseph Jones (Wing 
Commander), Ernest Wightman. 

Canadian Consul 
Visits UK Campus 

Canadian Consul James A. Colvin spoke to history classes, cam- 
pus educators, and local civic groups in an extensive speaking tour 
here Monday and Tuesday. 



Canadian Consul James A. 
Colvin spoke to history classes, 
campus educators, and local civic 
groups in an extensive speaking 
tour here yesterday and today. 

Dr. Colvin, formerly of the 
Canadian Embassy in Paris, was 
invited to the campus by Dr. Ross 
Webb of the Department of His- 
tory. Both had attended a week- 
end conference on Canadian- 
American relations. 

Primarily, Dr. Colvin is inter- 
ested in increasing American in- 
terest about Canada, he said in 
an interview yesterday. 

"The audiences 1 have ad- 
dressed have been interested and 
attentive,” he said. "The practi- 
cal result of my visit remains to 
be seen.” 



Canada gets more information 
about the U.S. than it can possibly 
absorb, but the flow of informa- 
tion is one-way, he said. People 
here know very little about Cana- 
da. 

Dr. Colvin hopes that an offi- 
cial student exchange program 
similar to the Heidelberg and 
Indonesia exchange programs can 
be arranged between the U.S. and 
Canada. 

“I’d like to stir interest in 
teaching Canadian history in U.S. 
schools,” he said. 

"No country is more impor- 
tant to the U.S. than Canada. We 
need each other to develop. We 
are not independent of each other 
and we must work together.” 



UK Greeks Plan 
Week-Long Program 



The week of February 8 
through February 13 will be ob- 
served as Creek Week by the nine- 
teen fraternities and twelve soror- 
ities on campus. During this 
week, the Creeks will participate 
in numerous activities ranging 
Jirom intellectual conferences to 
a concert and dance. 

The festivities will begin Mon- 
day night at the UK-Mississippi 
State game where Ken Branden- 
burg, last year's Greek man, will 
announce the ten finalists for 
outstanding Creek. 

The outstanding Greek man 
and woman will be selected from 
this group and recognized by Dr. 
Charles Seashore, research direc- 
tor for National Training Labor- 
atories at the annual Creek Week 
Banquet Tuesday night. 

Wednesday evening will high- 
light Creek Week with dessert- 
discussion groups held in seven 
of the fraternity houses and in all 
twelve sorority houses, Repre- 
sentatives from each fraternity 
and sorority will attend a des- 
sert at another sorority or fra- 
ternity house,. 

To contrast the night of de- 



bat and discussion, the Creeks 
have provided for a night of com- 
plete relazation with a concert 
given by Odetta plus Ian and 
Sylvia Friday in Memorial Coli- 
seum at 8 p.m. 



Dr. Benne 
To Lecture 
ToFreshmen 

The second of the planned 
meetings of the Freshman Colo- 
meetings of the Freshman Collo- 
quium w ill be held tonight at 7 
p.m. in the President s Room of 
the Student Center. 

Tonight’s speaker w ill be Dr. 
Kenneth Benne, centennial pro- 
fessor of social science. Dr. Ben- 
ne will discuss topics in which 
freshman have particular interest. 

The colloquium is a part of 
the centennial year activities 
planned by the Student Centen- 
nial Committee. It includes 37 
freshman members, the majority 
of whom are in the College of 
Arts and Sciences. 

The freshmen that are partici- 
pating in the program were care- 
fully screened in °n attempt to 
choose those students appearing 
to have a genuine interest in the 
University, its problems and 
goals. 

The colloquium is also plan- 
ned to give each participant a 
sense of involvement in the Uni- 
versity, so that they do not feel 
as though they are the "ignored 
class.” 

Throughout the remainder of 
the year the Student Centennial 
Committee has scheduled five 
more meetings all planned to in- 
terest the freshman involved. 

The colloquiums were estab- 
lished through a subcommittee of 
the Student Centennial Commit- 
tee. Keith Hagan is the chairman 
of the colloquium committee. 

Graduate 

Fellowships 

Announced 

Three groups of non-service 
graduate fellowships will be 
awarded by the University for the 
1965-66 academic year. 

Applications are available at 
the Graduate School Office in 
the Chemistry-Physics Building. 
They must be accompanied by 
transcripts, three letters of recom- 
mendation and a small photo of 
the applicant. 

The deadline for completing 
the applications is March 1, and 
the awards will be determined 
and announced on April 1. 



Berlin Philharmonic 
To Perform Tonight 



The Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under the direction ot 
Eugcn Jochnm perform at 8:15 
p.m. today in Memorial Coli- 
seum. 

Sponsored by the Central 
Kentucky Concert anil Lecture 
Series in affiliation with Com- 
munity Concerts, Inc., the pro- 
gram will include Paul Hinde- 
mith’s “Symphonic Metamorph- 
oses On Themes of Carl Maria 
von Weber,’’ Richard Strauss 
“Tone Poem: Till Eulenspiegel's 
Merry Pranks, Opus 28,” and 
Ludwig van Beet ho veil’s “Sym- 
phonv No. 7. in A major. Opus 
0 ’ 
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They Lived Happily Ever After 



manied a woman, considered 
gauche by his friends because 
she was so unattractive and pro- 
vincial. But Johnson thought her 
the country's most beautiful and 
fashionable lady, and for all the 
years this happy marriage lasted, 
kept extolling her charms. 

Some husbands owe their suc- 
cess to the love and devotion of 
their wives. The wives of Edgar 
Allen Poe and Robert Louis 
Stevenson inspired some of their 
greatest works. Without his wife 
acting as his eyes, the “blind" 
Milton never could have finished 
“Paradise Lost. And because 
a German housewife named Jenny 
Marx went without her meals, her 
husband Karl Marx was able to 
finish his revolutionary “Das 
Kapital.” 

The love of some married 
couples is so great, wives have 
often continued their husband’s 
work. Most people know the story 
of the Curies, Pierre and Marie. 
For their work on radioactivity, 
they both shared a Nobel Prize. 
Ther., when Pierre was tragically 
killed in a street accident, Marie 
continued his work, taking over 
his university chair, and years 
later winning another Nobel Prize 
for herself for the isolation of 
radium. 



The story of the German poet 
Goethe is unusual. A bachelor 
who had numerous love affairs, 
Goethe decided to get married 
to his mistress Christine Vulpius, 
only when his friends advised him 
to get rid of her because she 
drank. The result: one of Europe’s 
most happy marriages. 

The love that brings a man 
and wife together can often con- 
quer all. Take the case of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. Domi- 
nated from childhood by her 
father, Elizabeth grew up, ly- 
ing on a couch in a darken- 
ed room, convinced she would be 
an invalid all her life. But then 
came poet Robert Browning to 
court her. For the first time she 
felt alive. 

Leaving her sick bed, she 
secretly married Browning, and 
eloped with him to Italy where 
they began one of history 's great- 
est romances. No wonder her 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese” 
are considered among the finest 
love poems ever written. 

Equally poignant w as the love 
affair between Andrew Jackson 
and his wife Rachel. Through 
error, Jackson married her be- 
fore her divorce had become final, 
and was forced to marry her 
again two years later. His polit- 
ical opponents yelled “biga- 
mist,” and Jackson lost thou- 
sands of votes when he ran for 
President, but his love for his 
beloved Rachel never faltered. 
Even on her tombstone he en- 
graved, “A being so gentle, so 
virtuous, slander might wound, 
but never dishonor.” 

Sometimes the love of one 
marriage partner for another real- 
ly is blinding. Samuel Johnson, 
England’s great man of letters, 



Reprinted from Editor’s Digest 

With the promise of spring— 
and at this point it is only a 
promise — love and marriage be- 
come important words around 
the campus. . .and around the 
world. 

Throughout history, the words 
“1 do” have played an impor- 
tant role. 

Not only does marriage af- 
fect the lives of the married 
couple, but often, because of the 
circumstances, nations them- 
selves, and even mankind. 

Interestingly, what makes 
marriages stand out is not neces- 
sarily the unusual circumstances 
that brought the bride and groom 
together. Nor the fact that they 
live in colorful times. Nor that 
they may be famous in their own 
right. 

Rather it’s the deep love that 
characterizes the marriage, and 
keeps the two “living happily 
ever after. " 

For instance, everybody knows 
the chain of events that started 
when King David accidently 
spied the shapely Bathsheba 
showering herself. How he sent 
her husband to be killed in bat- 
tle, then married her himself. 
But what made this marriage 
memorable was their love for 
each other, which produced not 
only five children (one of whom 
was Solomon), but a dynasty 
that ruled Israel for 500 years. 

Another love that endured all 
sorts of personal vicissitudes, in- 
cluding premature death for both, 
was that of Marie Antoinette and 
Louis XVI. Although Marie really 
didn’t say “Let them eat cake,” 
she became the symbol of pop- 
ular hatred for the regime be- 
cause of her undue influence on 
her husband and the financial dis- 
tress of the people. 

Still, Louis’ love for her never 
wavered. Neither did hers, for 
she remained a devoted wife and 
mother until she followed him 
to the guillotine in 1793. 

So it goes, into modern times. 
Who doesn’t know the romantic 
story of Edward VIII and how 
he gave up his throne for Wal- 
lis Simpson, “the woman 1 love,” 
to start a marriage that has en- 
dured for almost three decades? 



APPLICATIONS are now avail- 
able for membership in Alpha 
Epsilon Delta, International Pre- 
medical Honorary. The require- 
ments are: any premedical, pre- 
dental, or medical technology 
student with a second semester 
sophomore classification and a 
3.0 overall standing. 

Application forms can be od- 
tained in the Zoology office, 
Funkhouser Bldg. Deadline for 
applications is Monday, Feb. 8. 



APPLICATIONS for YMCA of- 
ficer positions, cabinet positions, 
committee chairmanships, and 
advisory board positions are now 
available and can be filled out 
in the YWCA office. Room 204-A 
of the Student Center. 



Deadline for these applications 
is Tuesday, Feb. 9. 

Elections will be held Monday 
and Tuesday, Feb. 15 and 16. 
Ballots will be cast in the Y of- 
fice. 



THE COSMOPOLITAN ..CLUB 
will hold a reception for 15 visit- 
ing Peruvian University students 
and their leader Friday evening 
from 8 to 11 in the President’s 
Room (214) of the Student Cen- 
ter. 

The program will include re- 
freshments and a panel discus- 
sion on “Life in the U.S. for the 
Foreign Student.” 



APPLICATIONS for the various 
general committees for the Little 
Kentucky Derby are available at 
the information desk at the Stu- 
dent Center. Applications should 
be returned to the LKD office, 
Room 116 of the Student Center, 
by Wednesday. 



ENDS TODAY 
'OF HUMAN BONDAGE' 



224 Vi East Main Street 
Phone 254-0155 



RECORDINGS BY U.K. STUDENTS 

'COLLEGE LIFE' 
by Avo and Ray 
(Fraternity label) 



STARTS TOMORROW 



“TO BE LOVED'' 
by Gary Edwards and Embers 
(Jimbo Label) 

“STUBBORN KIND OF FELLOW" 

By The Temptashuns (Lemco label) 



RECORDINGS BY LEXINGTON IANS 

"FOUR STRONG WINDS" "FLEA ESPANOL 

by Chi Chi & Treble Makers by The Epics 

(Rem label) (Joni label) 



Spengle 

Studio 



222 South Limestone 
PHONE 252-6672 

Portraits of Quality 

Made To Please You 
The Subject 



M-G-M presents MARTIN RANSOHOFPS PRODUCTION 

M k jt JULIE MELVYN 

er Andrews Douglas 
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PH. 252-4495 
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UNITARIAN 

CHURCH 

Higbee Mill Road 
at Clays Mill Road 

10:45 a.m. 

Service and 

Church School 



ENDS TONIGHT 
"THE LUCK OF 
GINGER COFFEY* 



- NOW SHOWING - 
Action! Action! Action! 



JAMES BOND IS 
BACK IN ACTION ! 



STARTS TOMORROW 



"BRILLIANT! 

HILARIOUS! 

GAGS. GIGGLES. 

GUFFAWS 

AND SATIRE •• ^ 

The New York Times 1, ? y L 

Pietro Germi's 



SUNDAY, FEB. 7th 
Tribute To 
Robert Frost 



albert r broccoli 
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GOLDFINGER 



Transylvania 
Traveling Troupe 
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The Kentucky Kernel 

Begun as the Cadet in 1894, became 
the Record in 1900, and the Idea in 
1908. Published continuously as the 
Kernel since 1915. 

Published at the University of Ken- 
tucky’s Lexington campus four times each 
week during the school year except dur- 
ing holiday and exam periods. Published 
weekly during the summer term. 

The Kernel is governed by a Student 
Publications Board, Prof. Paul r )berst, 
College of Law, chairman; and Stephen 
Palmer, senior law student, secretary. 

Entered at the post office at Lexing- 
ton. Kentucky as second class matter 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Yearly, by mail— $7.00 
Per copy, from files— $ .10 
KERNEL TELEPHONES 
Editor. Executive Editor, Managing 

Editor 2321 

News Desk, Sports, Women’s Editor, 

Socials 2320 

Advertising, Business, Circulation 2319 
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Churchill: Master Of Prose 



lights of perverted science. 

"Let us therefore brace our 
selves to our duties, artd so bear 
ourselves that, if the British Em- 
pire and the Commonwealth last 
for a thousand years, men will 
say, 'This was their finest hour.’ ” . 

The times, of course, contri- 
buted to Winston Churchill s 
prose, a heighth of emotion sus- 
tained through four terrible years. 
Churchill's words somehow add- 
ed a dignity to the suffering of 
captive Europe and a nobility 
to the almost-hopeless stand of 
his own countryment. 

His finest work, "The Sec- 
ond World War," is charged w ith 
this emotional energy through- 
out its six volumes. Unfortunately 
for the student of literature, 
though, it is also a superbly doc- 
umented and detailed history. 
Paragraphs of "blood, sweat, and 
tears” alternate with names and 
dates. 

In his "History of the Eng- 
lish Speaking Peoples" Church- 
ill faces an even greater literary 
problem. In four volumes he at- 
tempted to crowd 2,000 years 
of history, often loosing the emo- 
tional charge of his earlier prose 
to the swift cateloging of kings 
and statesmen. 

Even here, Churchill's own 
forceful personality manages to 
survive in remarkable passages. 
The fourth volume in particular, 
"The Great Democracies," is a 
memorable work. 

It may well be that new 
generations will demand more of 
their elders than rows of facts 
and figures about the greatest 
human struggle ever to reshape 
the world. After all, the barest 
minimum of data will tell what 
happened from 1939 to 1945. But 
to the questions "why” and 



"who it will be to men such 
as Winston Churchill that the 
answers are left. 

Winston Churchill made ora- 
tory and prose one vital thing, 
and on occasion that need to 
communicate approached poetry 
in his hands. He was a master 
of the English language and of 
the emotions of a world he was 
called upon to embody. 

His life as political and mili- 
tary' leader cannot be divorced 
from his work as a writer. Cer- 
tainly he never did so in his own 
lifetime. It would be impossible 
to explain just who Winston 
Churchill was while neglecting 
either element. When, indeed, the 
future asks it may be best to re- 
ply: Go read what he wrote. 

"We shall fight on the beach- 
es, we shall fight on the land- 
ing-grounds, we shall fight in the 
fields and in the streets, we shall 
fight in the hills, we shall never 
surrender." 



By G. SCOTT NUNLEY 
Kernel Arts Editor 

"My thought had rested day 
and night upon this awe-strik- 
ing problem. At this time my 
sole and sure hope of victory de- 
pended upon our ability to wage 
a long and indefinite '..!r until 
over whelming air superiority was 
gained and probably od.cr great 
powers were drawn in on our side. 
But this mortal danger to 
our life-lines gnawed my bowels." 

As Winston S. Churchill lives 
in history, it will be in great part 
from his own writings that he is 
known. The excerpt above from 
“The Grand Alliance" bears the 
stirring stylistic mark of the great 
British orator. 

Churchill’s life as a writer 
was never a different matter from 
his life as soldier and national 
leader. The earlier Churchill writ- 
ing, the books of living history 
that captured the many military 
adventures he was a part of, re- 
flect a personal and journalistic 
manner. 

In fact, the young Churchill 
at this time was adding to his 
army income as a correspondent. 
In 1899 he covered the South 
African Boer War as a journalist 
only, but managed to involve 
himself so personally in the dan- 
gers of the struggle that he be- 
came a British hero. 

Churchill read widely and 
chose his own style from the 
authors he admired: Aristotle and 
Plato, Darwin and Macaulay, but 
particularly Gibbon’s in his "De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire.’’ Yet there were other major 
considerations in the shaping of 
his style, chief among them his 
powerful House of Commons ora- 
tory. 

Winston Churchill was not 
always a strong speaker. He had 
initially to overcome a speech 
impediment evident today to 
listeners of his early recorded 
addresses. But with effort he 
mastered the spoken word and 
used it to stiffen his own coun- 
trymen while flaying his enemies. 

"But if we fail, then the whole 
world, including the United Sta- 
tes, including all that we have 
known and cared for, will sink 
into the abyss of a new Dark 
Age, made more sinister, and 
perhaps more protracted, by the 



Give them 
a Faith 
to live by 



Jo Marie Metcalfe sparkled In her role as “Nancy Twinkle” as 
Guignol presented the satiric musical comedy “Little Mary Sun- 
shine” in the Laboratory Theater of the Fine Arts Building. Per- 
formances of this former New York stage hit continue through 
a Saturday matinee. 



‘Mary Sunshine’ Brings 
June Sun To February 



Worship this week 



Charles Dicken s Laboratory Theater production of "Little Mary 
Sunshine" is perfectly designed to melt the winter chill, for a won- 
derful evening’s entertainment. The two-act musical comedy by Rick 
Besoyan destroys the high seriousness of the Nelson Eddy-Jeanette 
MacDonald epics, leaving the audience laughing and applauding 

through the pieces. 

Norrie Wake, as a Nelson Ed- 
dy Forest Ranger captain, out- 
performs even his fine role in last 
year’s Lab Theater presentation 
of "The Fantasticks." The stage 
is alive with his Cheerful Scout 
smile, and his “Rose Marie” 
duets with Dianne Davidson high- 
light an accomplished part. 

As the effervescent Little 
Mary, Miss Davidson bubbles 
with sunshine. Her perfect paro- 
dy of the MacDonald heroine pre- 
sents an animated Loretta Young 
doll, with song. But there is noth- 
ing mechanical about the quality 
and reasonance of her voice. 

The appearance of Phyllis Jen- 
ness as a German opera singer is 
pleasant to watch. Confidently in 
command, she brings her own 
brand of lieblich nostalgia to her 
duets with Garrett Flickinger. 

Over-confidence, however, 
marrs Mitch Douglas’ role as a 
timid Forest Ranger, too often 
concealing the really impressive 
moments of his performance. 

When he is not over-acting his 
part, his more subtle timidity is 
hilarious. 

The Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the chorus are smoothly 
polished in their choreography, 
thanks to the direction of Judith 
Du Bonn. Bob Cooke’s toothy 
Forest Ranger grin steals more 
than one scene, and Kathy Fitz- 
gerald opens the play brightly. 

But the real scene-stealer of 
the evening is the myopic Indian 
guide, played by Bryan Harrison. 

Whether feeling his way along a 
kettle drum or squinting in vain 
to locate the audience, Mr. Harri- 
son does not need spoken lines 
to capture the hearts of the thea- 
ter-goers. Even the glamor of the 
Grand Finale is not safe from the 
pilfering pantomime of the near- 
sighted Reel Mar.. 

With good accompaniment by 
Nancy Wake and Donald Sulli- 
van, with colorful sets by Stephen 
Atkinson, "Little Mary Sun- 
shine" rounds out as an enter- 
taining evening not to be neglec- 
ted. 



Certainly the entire cast and 
crew are to be congratulated for a 
successful performance. The only 
thing left to wish is that this is 
but a beginning to n outstand- 
ing Guignol spring season. 



Corner of S. Lime and Maxwell 



/Wing Of Expectation’ 
Tryouts Due Sunday 

Tryouts for the world premiere 
of Dr. Kenneth Wright’s opera, 
"Wing of Expectation," will be 
held at the Guignol Theatre, 
Sunday Feb. 7 at 2 p.m. 

Dr. Wright’s opera is a story 
of Mary Todd Lincoln, with roles 
for tenors, baritones, bass-bari- 
tones, basses, sopranos, mezzos, 
and altos. There are also speak- 
ing roles for a variety of char- 
acters and a chorus of 30. 

Dr. Wright, of the Depart- 
ment of Music, was the 1964-65 
Distinguished Professor of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. His 
opera will be a Centennial event, 
presented April 7-10 at 8:30 p.m. 
in the Cuignol Theatre. 

Professors Phyllis Jenness and 
Wallace Briggs will conduct 
music and staging rehearsals in 
preparation for "Wing of Expect- 
ation’s" premiere. 



FOUNTAIN 

COSMETICS 



DELIVERY SERV CE 
DRUGS 



June Electrical Engineering Grads 

Mr. Ralph H. Bigger, Vice President for Engineering at Western Kentucky 
Gas Company, will be on campus Wednesday, February 10 to interview June 
graduates for a key position with this leader in the utility field. 

Interviews will take place at 1:00 p.m. in the Placement Service Office. For 
interview contact Mrs. Kemper, Director. 



An Outstanding Opportunity 



ODETA and 

IAN & SYLVIA 



AT MEMORIAL COLISEUM — FEBRUARY 12, 8:00 P.M 



Tickets Available At: Kennedy Book Store, Graves-Cox, Dawahare's, Palmer's Drug Store and 116 Student Center 

$2.00 $2.50 At The Door 



GREEK WEEK — THE SEMESTER'S GREATEST WEEKEND 






MM 



And What Can I Expect From Yon? 



Sensible Language Requirements 

Every student in the College The language requiremer 
of Arts and Sciences is required should not he completely abolishec 
to complete four semesters of a for , in the broad education of th 
foreign language, even though two first two college years, the value ( 
years can scarcely be considered such knowledge toward understanc 
sufficient for fluency by any stan- ing others, and ourselves as well 
dards. becomes evident. Modification c 

Several points can be made the requirement might, howevei 
against continuing the language be considered, 
requirement as it now exists. As a measure of fluency, place 

First, the selection of the four- ment tests might be given to deter 
semester period seems arbitrary, mine the level which a student ha 
Proficiency in a language cannot achieved. Thus someone with i 
be measured in semesters. strong language background migh 

The problem lies in the vast be allowed to bypass the entire re 
differences in individual students’ quirement. 

backgrounds. In French 101, for Hurry-up courses, such as thos. 
instance, one student w ith three offered to the armed forces and th< 

>ears of high school french may Peace Corps, might also be used 

be anticipating an easy grade. His Fluency is claimed to be simpler t< 
competition with the classmate who accomplish by this method, and i 
has no language training whatso- said to be comp i e t e and workabl. 
ever is unfair. in 6 to 12 months. 

Another point against the lan- 
guage requirement -the only one de- Either of these modification 

manding four semesters’ work in the mi K ht he considered as capable c 
same subject — is that it is too all- operating alone, or they might b 
inclusive. To some, language train- combined. In this case— the idea 
ing comes easily, but to others it is one— the language requiremen 

by far the most difficult of their sub- might be left to the individual de 

jects. partments within the college to de 

Students graduate from the Col- cide. Understandably, then, politi 

lege of Arts and Sciences into all cal science and history majors migh 

walks of life. Along with the carry a heavier language load thai 
poets and historians go the physi- those in other areas, 
cists and chemists. Do all graduates In any case, the language re 

in all areas benefit from such a quirement deserves serious study 

strong diet of a subject so often To deny a student a degree on th 

distasteful and even impossible for basis of this one requirement seem 
many. somehow unfair. 



University Soapbox 



Student Discusses Burch— GOP Editorial 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

Ah, and once again the inde- 
fat i gable Kernel brings forth 
another masterpiece from its name- 
less, faceless editorial factory to 
to illuminate and clarify the burn- 
ing issues of our times; sort of. 

I refer, of course, to the Jan. 
28 editorial, wherein a virtual 
searchlight (about 2.5 watts, I esti- 
mate) is flashed upon the passing 
of Dean Burch from the National 
GOP chairmanship. 

The very structure of the edi- 
torial is a delight to the senses. 
First, a paragraph to enlighten 
us poor ignorant slobs: Burch is 
departing. This is followed by the 
goal news: This departure will 
strengthen the American two party 
system, no less. 

Next come eight paragraphs 
which chronicle the decline and 
fall of the Republican Party. To 
complete the symmetry of this cun- 
ning, stunning structure, we have 
the final paragraph, which says pre- 
cisely the same thing as the sec- 
ond paragraph: namely, that 

Burch’s departure is a GOOD 
THING and, hereafter, the two 
party system will again be “in.’ 

Fine. Peachy Keen. 

How ? 

How about an editorial in which 
the reasons howcum Burch’s oust- 
ing is goody-good-good are stated, 
so that 1 can undergo the exquisite 
ecstasy of deflating same, hmmmm? 
Pretty- please? 

Passing from ineptness of con- 



And, by the way, why the quo- 
tation marks around “cause? ” 
Do you mean that we really had 
no cause? That our cause was not 
what we said it was? 
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College Athletes - Amateurs ? 

Coaches Comment On Professionalism 




Professionals And A Profession 

College football — according to many critics — has printed here coaches comment on the seemingly 

become the minor league from which pro teams rising tide of professionalism in college athletics, 

recruit the stars of tomorrow. In the article re- particularly in the ranks of the gridiron sport. 



(Few sports stories have such 
widespread implications as the 
current uproar over the premature 
signing of college football players 
to professional contracts. 

At first glance, the issue is a 
simple one of breach of faith. A 
few professional football teams 
have broken a standing agree- 
ment not to sign college players 
until their college eligibility has 
expired. 

But the issue goes much deep- 
er as aired at this week s meeting 
of the National Collegiate Athle- 
tic Association in Chicago. The 
uproar over football is a vivid, if 
sometimes confusing , comment 
on the role of sports in American 
life. And further, what happens 
when sports becomes big busi- 
ness?) 

By NOBUO ABIKO 
The Christian Science Monitor 

“A school,” says a leading 
football coach, “is as proud of a 
winning team as it is of a Nobel 
Prize winner.” 

“In the major colleges,” says 
another coach, “football is no 
longer a sport. It’s big business. 
F ootball finances the entire athle- 
tic program. So it’s important to 
get good gate receipts. To get 
that, you have to get good foot- 
ball players. And good players 
don’t line up at your door. You 
have to beat the bushes for them. 

“If your bread and butter de- 
pends on whether you win or lose, 
doggone it, you’ll find some temp- 
tations dangling in front of you" 

This is one side of a mush- 
rooming debate. 

The other side emphasizes 
what it calls the educational 
philosophy of sports. Few coaches 
propound this standpoint as con- 
vincingly as Alva Kelley, head 
coach at Hobart College, Geneva, 
N.Y. 

Or Otto Graham, former great 
quarterback of the Cleveland 
Browns and now football coach at 

RALPH McGILL 



Washington Notebook: — 
In 1929 the baritone horn player 
on the Doland high school band 
was a boy named Hubert Hum- 
phrey. The people of Doland, 
aided by sentimental and proud 
South Dakotans from other towns 
small and large.joinedtosendthe 
1965 band to Washington. As they 
went by the President’s inaugural 
stand, the horn player of 36 years 
ago applauded strongly. He found 
it necessary to blink back tears 
even though he was smiling 
proudly. There was in him the 
memory of the boy he had bee» 
when he played in that same bai. 
and of the long, hard, rewarding 
way he had come. 

The inauguration of the 36th 
President and the 38th vice presi- 
dent was in the familiar tradition 
of the poor boy of an obscure 
family who becomes President. 
The country school teacher from 
Texas has reached the White 
House. The boy who was born 
in the family rooms over the 
father’s small-town drug store 
in South Dakota and who play- 
ed a horn in the high school 
band has become vice president. 

Washington is much given to 
speculation on politics and 
government. It now speculates 
about the team of Johnson and 
Humphrey. Most agree it should 
be a good and effective one. 
The politics and origins of the 
two men are similar despite the 



the United States Coast Guard 
Academy in New London, Conn. 

“Football, and by that 1 also 
mean intercollegiate athletics in 
general,” says Mr. Kelley, “is 
essentially only a small part of a 
larger whole in an undergraduate 
education. It is part ofa balanced 
experience that we try to give 
college students. 

“I think it’s just as wrong to 
go whole hog intellectually as it 
is to go whole hog athletically,” 
he said in an interview. “1 think 
every undergraduate community 
should strive for balance.” 



wide geographical separation of 
them. President Johnson heard 
the old Populist talk as he grew 
up. The Texas farmland was often 
harsh and unrewarding to those 
early settlers who went there, 
In South Dakota and Minnesota, 
where the young Humphrey grew 
up, the winters were hard and 
farmers and small shopkeepers 
of the region were stirred by a 
man called “Fighting Bob La- 
Follcttee.” He preached a polit- 
ical alliance of farmers and labor 
* * .vould be strong enough to 
4 . xploitations and injustices 
','juntered by both. LaFollette 
was the great progressive of an 
earlier generation. 

There is in each of the two 
leaders a genuine belief that this 
country should educate its dis- 
advantaged adults and children. 
They believe we can and must 
move against something re- 
latively new in our country — the 
huge and growing concentrations 
of poverty and illiteracy in our 
city slums and in the depress- 
ed rural areas. (That this happens 
to be good politics in nowise 
lessens the fact of their belief.) 
Poverty and ignorance will not 
be ended. No one so suggests. 
Hut the national leadership 
believe these two evils that de- 
grade and paralyze, socially and 
economically, should be met head 
on and not left to grow like ugly 
and dangerous cancers. 

The White House team honest- 
ly is committed to a program uf 



To Otto Graham, football of- 
fers some “very important lessons 
of life. ” 

“This is a competitive world,” 
he expounded. “The sooner 
youngsters find this out the better 
off they are. They have to learn 
that just going through the mo- 
tions is not good enough. You 
have to work hard to prepare for 
whatever you re going to do. 
Nothing comes free.” 

“At the Coast Guard Academy 
we play for fun,” says Coach 
Graham. “Of course, I wouldn’t 
give twocents for a kid whodidn’t 



medical care for the old and 
needy as being necessary and 
morally right. “Are we,”' they 
ask, “who use the new drugs 
that greatly extend the life span 
of millions, to reward this ex- 
pansion with neglect and 
misery?” We will not obtain a 
Utopian society, but unless we 
strive toward a great society, the 
alternative is an ugly and danger- 
ous one. 

Both members of the White 
House team know how to get 
things done. Each is skilled at 
persuasion and compromise, 
which prevents failure and per- 
mits some advance, small or great. 

It likely is true that Presi- 
dent Johnson is the most totally 
experienced man in all aspects 

or techniques of the non-exact 
science of politics who has ever 

held this high office. Vice Presi- 
dent Humphrey also has demon- 
strated in many legislative sit- 
uations a vast ability to get things 
done. 

This administration has the 
support of many of the nation’s 
business and industrial leaders. 
These men too have long been 
aware of the new world that is, 
as the President said in his in- 
augural, a-comin’. Indeed, we 
already have moved into the first 
edges of it. 

With a little luck the team 
of Johnson and Humphrey should 
become one of unusual strength 
and success. 

(Copyright 1965) 



play to win, but if we lose, OK, 
let the chips fall.” 

Not all coaches agree — or can 
afford to— with this view. 

“Success as a coach is related 
to winning,” says John McKay, 
football coach at the University 
of Southern California. “1 don’t 



By T. JEFF WILLIAMS 

ABOARD USS Hancock (AP) 
—The Protestant chaplain aboard 
this aircraft carrier smokes cigars 
and loves to talk baseball. 

But because Lt Cmdr. Wen- 
dell R. Begg was a baseball an- 
nouncer before he turned to the 
ministry, that’s understandable. 

But now his job is a dif- 
ferent one — ministering to men 
aboard this 7th Fleet carrier in 
the South China Sea, off Viet 
Nam. 

Begg, born and reared in Le- 
Mars, Iowa, studied business 
Mars, Iowa, studied business 
and radio advertising at Drake 
University. While there he was 
asked to become a baseball an- 
nouncer. After a short stint an- 
nouncing Class B ball he moved 
to Sioux City, Iowa, and moved 
into Class A ball announcing. 

But Begg had been studying 
for the ministry and was com- 
mitted to spend some time in a 
seminary. The stocky announcer 
with a perpetual 5 o’clock shadow 
had to choose — baseball or the 
ministry. 

He chose the church and spent 
three years as a minister at El- 
gin, 111 ., before taking a com- 
mission as a Navy chaplain. 

Since he joined the Navy in 
1956 Begg has been home only 
two years, but he said he finds 
a challenge in being a Navy 
chaplain that he never found in 
civilian life. 

Much of Begg’s time is spent 
in counseling men aboard the 
Hancock. His toughest job is 
acting as a liaison between the 
man at sea and the man’s tamily 
thousands of miles away. 

For the married man, Begg 
said, it is a never-ending prob- 
lem of being away from home. 

For all the men, mail is vital. 
It is by far the biggest morale 
factor in the fleet. A man spend- 



think you learn much by losing.” 
( 'ouches disagree on other 
points. 

The Kelley ~Grahum philoso- 
phy regards pro football’s fierce 
money war to lure star college 
players as a danger to the basic 
purpose of college sports. And a 
threat to moral values. 

Coach Graham feels the lure 
of the pro football dollar contrib- 
utes to a widespread “moral de- 
cay in our country. 

Kids these days don’t realize 
the price you have to pay to get 
ahead, he asserts. “The general 
attitude is, ‘How much can you 
get with the least amount of out- 
put?’ I see so many signs of this 
attitude. 

‘ ' 1 see these young kids coming 
out of high school. What they 
want to know is where they can 
get the most money, the best ride, 
not the best education.” 

Such “moral decay” is news, 
however, to Biggie Munn, athletic 
director at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

“I don’t think there is a great 
big moral issue in this," he de- 
clared, adding somewhat crypti- 
cally, “any more than our govern- 
ment handing money to foreign 
countries. 

Many college athletic officials 
feel that if professional football 
would agree not to lure college 
players before they finish their 
season, ”95 percent of our prob- 
lems would be solved. 

Others are not so confident. 

“Big-time football has created 
a monster, and the monster is 
getting bigger and bigger,” says 
Mr. Graham. 



ing seven months of the year 
away from home can become ex- 
tremely lonely on this big ocean, 
he said. 

Begg said men come to see 
him nearly every day, asking 
why they aren’t getting mail from 
hone, or discussing family prob- 
lems with him. During the de- 
structive storms and floods on the 
West Coast, at least 15 men were 
visiting him daily. 

The chaplain praised the mail 
service on this carrier, where 
mail is delivered daily by plane. 

Begg, whose wife and three 
boys live in Castro Valley, near 
San Francisco, said: “It is very 
personal to be remembered by 
the family back home, lt has 
affected me and 1 can see how 
it affects others.” 

Creat emphasis is placed on 
Sunday worship. 

Sunday’s Catholic and Protes- 
tant services each draw about 
200 men. A Bible study class and 
“singspiration ’ also are held 
weekly. 

The chaplain gives much of 
the credit for the successful re- 
ligious program to the support 
given by the Hancock s com- 
manding officer, Capt. Frank B. 
Stone of Jacksonville, Fla.; and 
the excutive officer, Capt. H. 
Spencer Matthews of Sikeston, 
Mu. 

Another aspect of life as a 
Navy chaplain, Begg said, is 
writing letters to troubled de- 
pendents at home. In these let- 
ters he attempts to explain the 
particular problem and how it 
might be resolved. He writes 
nearly 25 letters a month towives 
and families. 

When not counseling or in- 
volved in the problems of the 
men, he likes to swap baseball 
tales with them and discuss the 
pros and cons ol each league. 

Meanwhile, the war in Viet 
Nam is never far away. 



‘ Poor Bov Tradition ’ 

•/ 

Marks LBJ Inaugural 



Chaplain Loves Cigars , 
Talk About Baseball 
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AP , UPl Polls 
List Four Foes 
Of UK Wildcats 



By Henry Rosenthal 



UK may not be rated In the 
top ten in the Associated Press 
and United Press International 
polls, but no less than four op- 
ponents are currently mentioned. 

Leading the UK opposition is 
Vanderbilt, also the South- 
eastern Conference leader. The 
Commodores are seventh in the 
AP poll and ninth in the UPI’s 
lineup. 

The other teams which re- 
ceived votes are Illinois, Iowa 
(15) and Tennessee (17). 

Three of the four teams hand- 
ed the Wildcats defeat. UK lost 
to Vandy, Tennessee, and Illi- 
nois, but defeated Iowa. Iowa, 
however, has been highly suc- 
cessful since the Lexington en- 
counter and last week defeated 
the then number one team in the 
nation, UCLA. 

Currently, Michigan is num- 
ber one in both polls, while 



Since the opening of the recruiting campaign by Southeastern 
Conference teams, the University has signed 23 prep players. By 
comparison, several SEC schools had inked 27 players on the first 
day. 

Head Football coach Charlie Bradshaw said that he still felt 
'our recruiting is in really good shape. Bradshaw' offered an ex- 
planation w'hy UK’s recruiting was going somewhat slowly. 

He said, “Recruiting is slow in that many youngsters in out- 
lying areas such as Ohio, Chicago, Detroit, and Pennsylvania are 
uncommitted because the Big Ten which is predominantly in the 
area does not really begin recruiting until April.” 

He said, “We are now in the process of tying to sell and sign 
these boys, but they will have to talk with their parents and high 
school coaches before deciding. Because of our geographical location, 
we recruit in the same area that the Big Ten encompasses.” 

Bradshaw said that this late signing was common in these areas 
of the country. 

The UK coach explained that these boys after basketball season 
narrow the schools in which they are interested down to three or 
four. He said that they will then make visitations to various 
campuses. 



PROFESSIONAL SCOUTS 






One state team did manage 
to receive recognition. Eastern 
State College at Richmond is 
listed among the teams also re- 
ceiving votes. 



of college athletes to pro contracts. 

UK Coach Charlie Bradshaw said that the University would 
wait until a report is presented by the NCAA. This report will 
be issued probably Feb. 6 after consultation with the professional 
football leagues— the AFL and the National Football League. 

Presently pro scouts are allowed to sit in the press box at 
football games and have virtually free access to films of games. 



CoachJess Neely has coached 
four of the six championship 
teams produced by Rice Univer- 
sity. 



UK Season Record 



Jan. 9 — Vanderbilt 

Jan. 9 — Louisiana State 

Jan. 11 — Tulane 

Jan. 16 — Tennessee .... 

Jan. 18 — Auburn 

Jan. 23 — Florida 

Jan. 25 — Georgia 

Jan. 30 — Florida 

Feb. 1 — Georgia 

Total 

Won 11— Lost 7. 



UK OPP 

85 77 

67 82 

100 74 

110 77 

— 2 fames 
102 78 

86 91 

75 80 

97 111 

107 67 



I}ec. 4 — Iowa 

Dec. 7 — North Carolina . . . . 

Dec. 9 — Iowa State 

Dec. 12 — Syracuse 

UK Invitational Tournament- 

Dec. 18 — West Virginia 

Dec. 19 — Illinois 

Dec. 22— St. Louis 

Dec. 29 — Notre Dame 

Jan. 2 — Dartmouth 



SHIRTS . . 

That You Will Be 
Proud To Wear! 
IN by 9 a.m . . . 
. . . OUT by 5 p.m. 

5 for $1.12 

Dry Cleaning By 
Professionals At 
Reasonable Prices 
ALTERATIONS 
EMERGENCY SERVICE 



IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN THE KERNEL! 



FIREPLACE 

Hootenanny 3-5:30 Friday 

With 

The FOLKSW1NGERS 



East Main Opposite The Esplanade 



Special Friday Afternoon Prices 



it's the 
drenchcoat 



park one hour tree right across the street or at Car-chek on Short while shopping 
at Meyers inc., 340 West Main 



BARNEY MILLER'S SERV- 
ICE DEPARTMENT is fully 
equipped to repair your ra- 
dio, phonograph, or tape 
recorder. Come In and see 
us today. 
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football scouts who desire to see UK games. Some schools have 



Providence, ranked fourth in 



WILDCAT CAPTAIN RANDY EMBRY 
Scores 12 As Sub Against Georgia 



1 .wt v i\ Lumu.T. uuiiic .TLiiuui.1 navu , . , . , • 

way aid American Football League both, is the only undefeated major 



said that they would in no 



college team listed. 



scouts because of a controversy arising from the premature signing 
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Crolley Cleaners 

Inc. 

116 W. Maxwell 255-4313 






“Where Radio-Television is a Business — 
Not a Sideline!” 



our gay, snappy water- 
repellent answer to the 
weather situation . . . 
of finest cotton 
poplin, treated to turn 
aside wind, rain and 
snow ... in the newest 
seven-eighths length 
khaki or navy, 

8 to 1 6 sizes. 



VALENTINES 

Choose from Lexington's largest selection 

1 c to $5 00 

VALENTINE CANDY 
Gift wrapped without extra charge 

GIFTS — STATIONERY 

GREETING CARDS 
for every occasion 

Largest selection of contemporary cards 
in Kentucky 

WEDDING INVITATIONS 



SOUTH LIMESTONE AT MAXWELL 
“Lasington't Largost Card Shop " 
Phone 2SS-0409 
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Former Cavalry Officer Teaches Riding At UK 



By SUE COMBES 
Kernel Staff Writer 

Kob Ryen, university instruc- 
tor in horsemanship and riding 
academy owner knows what it’s 
like to look the enemy in the 
face — and laugh. 

Mr. Ryen was a member of 
the board of the Norwegian Re- 
mount Commission when World 
War II broke out in Norway on 
April 9, 1940. Wounded in the 
early fighting, Mr. Ryen return- 
ed to his thoroughbred breed- 
ing farm near Oslo and was 
selected to secure remounts for 
the calvary and hide the breed- 
ing stock for the government. 

His isolated farm, set on a 
peninsula jutting into a large 
lake, was the perfect location 
for the secret operation and was 
never damaged by occupying 
troons. 

For five years he kept he kept 
three of Norway’s top stallions 
standing at stud on the farm, 
listing them as work horses in 
reports to the Nazis. Although the 
farm was ocassionally searched, 
the Nazis never questioned the 
validity of his “farming oper- 
ation” or his need for so many 
“work horses.” 

He smiled as he recalled the 
time during the height of the 
occupation that he brought a 
thoroughbred stallion through 
the streets of Oslo under the 
guise of an old work horse. 

Realizing that he could not 
hide the animal from sight all 
the way to the farm, Mr. Ryen 
matted the horse’s coat with mud, 
covered him with an old blanket 
and paraded his prize “work 
horse” through the streets in 
broad daylight to the railroad 
yards where he shipped him to 
the farm on a train filled with 
Nazi trooops. 

Mr. Ryen said he rode 
constantly as a teenager, prac- 



ROOMS FOR RENT for female 
students or working girls. Kitch- 
en privileges. 352 Linden Walk. 
Call after 5:30 p.m., 254-1546. 

2F4t 

FURNISHED APARTMENTS — 
1-4 persons. $92.50 up. Lime be- 
tween town and campus. Nice, 
private. Steam heat. Must be 
mature. 254-6134, 9-5 p.m. 4F4t 



LOST 

LOST — Two cats. Black with 
white feet and grey and tan. 
Call 255-8042 between 11-12 p.m. 

22J8t 

LONDON FOG black overcoat 
switched at Gold Digger’s. Size 
42 regular. One lost size 44 long, 
gloves in size 44. Call 252-8185 
after 6 p.m. 3F4t 

LOST — Black wallet, between CP 
Bldg, and Alumni Gym. Reward. 
Phone 6441. 4Flt 

WANTKD 

WANT^I^PhiIos<^hy " tutor" 
graduate student preferred. Call 
254-8479. 4F3t 




HALE’S PHARMACY 
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ticing equitation and jumping 
and kept it up while he worked 
for his B.S. from the University 
of Oslo and his masters in agri- 
culture from Winters Agricultural 
College at Oslo. 

He found time for additional 
graduate study in foreign lan- 
guage— he speaks seven includ- 
ing Esperanto, the international 
lunjTage — before joining the Nor- 
wegian Calvary. 

As a recruit in the cavalry 
school, Mr. Ryen received ex- 
tensive training not only in horse- 
manship, but in fencing, mark- 
manship and field maneuvers. 

After graduating from the Nor- 
wegian school, he took further 
training in the equestrian school 
in Sweden and became a con- 
sistent winner in inter-cavalry 
competition. 

In 1938 he bought the farm 
which was to become head- 
quarters for his remount and 
breeding operation during the 
war, and established the Kob 
Ryen Riding Academy. 

3 Student 
Conferences 
Set For Feb. 

Vice President for Student Af- 
fairs, Robert Johnson will hold 
three student conferences in the 
President’s Room of the Student 
Center this month. 

The first conference will be 
Tuesday Feb. 9 at 3 p.m. The 
next will be Thursday, Feb. 18 
at 1 p.m., and the last will be 
Wednesday, Feb. 24. 

The vice president’s office said 
he hoped there would be a good 
turnout for the conferences. Stu- 
dents are free to make any. com- 
ments or suggestions about the 
University that they wish. 



FOR SALE — Set of four 15-inch 
Astro Supreme wheels for Ford 
products. Knock-offs and lug 
nuts, all completely chromed. 
Retailed new for $232. Perfect 
condition. Call 8197. 26J-tf 



FOR SALE — Stereo, transistor- 
ized. Little used. New $90 — now 
$45. Phone 277-7002. 29J4t 



In 1949 he sold the farm and 
came to Kentucky to manage 
Mintwood Farm in Scott County. 

He stayed at Mintwood for a 
year until friends urged him to 
talk to UK officials about estab- 
lishing a horsemanship program 
here. His talks were success- 
fid and he re-opened the Kob 
Ryen Riding Academy at West- 
over Farm on the Versailled Road 
in 1950. 

Seven months later he leased 
a tract of land with a large 
barn, indoor track and regulation 
size outdoor riding ring at Blue 
Crass Park behind Blue Crass 
Field, and moved the academy to 
its present location. 

When the riding program was 
first established at UK, only one 
course, light horse husbandry, 
was offered. 

Mr. Ryen remembers that 
there were 102 students, “most- 
ly men returning to school un- 
der the G1 Bill and looking for 
action,” enrolled in the course. 

Today enrollment in “horse 
courses’ has jumped to more 
than 300 each semester and 12 
courses are offered. In addition, 
Ryen coaches an average of 100 
“civilian” youngsters each seme- 
ster. 

Mr. Ryen called the program 
at UK the best in the country 
because it offers students the 
chance to obtain a topical major 
in the Department of Physical 
Education and qualifies them 
to teach at camps, riding aca- 
demies, junior colleges and simi- 
lar places. 

An assistant professor in the 
Department of Agriculture, Ryen 
teaches light horse husbandry 
and light horse production in 
that department. 

These two courses account 
for six of the 18 credit hours 
available under the horsemanship 
program and are offered at the 
freshman and sophomore levels 
respectively. Both courses in- 
clude two hours of lecture and 
two hours of lab each week which 
enables the students to obtain 
practical experience riding and 
grooming their assigned horses. 

Horsemanship and horseback 
riding, taken for half a semester 
with some other sport in the 
physical education department, 
offer one hour credit. 

More advanced courses in- 
clude jumping, equitation teach- 
ing, three divisions of polo and 




P08TER GIRL: Laura Lae Greathouse, 10, of Parkersburg, W.Va., 
is one of 1,200,000 Americana alive today, cured of cancer. Laura 
developed cancer when the was 20 months old. Treated surgically, 
she has been free of the disease for over eight years. Laura shares 
the spotlight on ACS posters with four othsrs cured of cancer. 
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equestrian, advanced and applied 
dressage. All are designed todeve- 
lop specialized riding skills. 

The outdoor ring is lighted 
for night riding and an outside 
jumping course beyond the ring 
includes both brush and timber 
fences at a variety of heights. 

Miles of trails dotted with 
natural jumps and creeks wind 
through the woods and rolling 
terrain of Blue Grass Park and 
pass w-ithin a few feet of Mr. 
Ryen’s own 77-acre farm. Twin 
Brook Acres, on Parker’s Mill 
Road. 

Mr. Ryen keeps about 20 
school horses which are used for 
UK classes and private lessons 
at the academy and keeps breed- 
ing stock in a barn on his farm. 

He can stable 30 horses and 
has pasture facilities for many 
more. He usually has 10 to 15 
boarders, horses owned by UK 



students who have brought them 
to school for pleasure and further 
training. 

Mr. Ryen hopes to have bet- 
ter facilities for his operation in 
the future and is looking to tht 
University for additional support 
to further the program. 

Since coming to the United 
States 15 years ago, Ryen has 
made quite a name for himself 
with the "horses set as rider, 
trainer and lecturer not only in 
the Blue Grass but throughout 
the country. 

Although many of the riders 
he has coached and the horses 
he has trained have gained na- 
tion-wide fame. Mr. Ryen accepts 
none of the credit himself, pre- 
fering to praise the riders for 
work done on their own and 
the horses for being easily train- 
able. 



Dr. Benne Discusses 
Group Dynamics 



By SANDY BROCK 
Assistant News Editor 
The process of understand- 
ing exactly what takes place when 
one human being interacts with 
another seems relatively simple 
when we compare it with a com- 
plicated mathematical formula. 
However, within recent years, 
this subject has become of great 
interest and concern to those 
who work in the area of the 
social sciences. In addition, there 
is an even greater interest in 
applying much of the research 
of this area in practical situations. 

Dr. Kenneth Benne, a visit- 
ing Centennial professor now on 
the University campus, is di- 
rector of the Human Relations 
Center at Boston University and 



has served in this capacity for 
ten years. 

The Center performs three 
major functions for the BU cam- 
pus and for the greater Boston 
area: instruction, research, and 
community service. 

During his stay on the Uni- 
versity campus he is conducting 
a course in group dynamics in 
which 85 students are enrolled. 
As one student has already com- 
mented, “I think everyone should 
take this course. It’s the most 
interesting one I’ve ever had. 

Dr. Benue’s informal manner 
in class has been so appealing 
that faculty and staff members, 
as well as students not even 
enrolled in the course, have at- 
tended the class, "just to see 
what it’s all about.” 
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DeGaulle Proposes Meeting 
Of Powers To Study UN 



The Associated Press 

PARIS — President Charles de 
Gaulle today proposed a five- 
power conference, including 
Communist China, to examine 
and perhaps revise the United 
Nations charter. 

He also called for a new world 
monetary system founded on 

Home Ec 
To Present 
Memorial 

TheMary Lou Hicks Memorial 
Award will be presented this year 
for the first time by the students 
and faculty of the school of Home 
Economics. 

Miss Hicks, an honor student 
in home economics, was killed 
in an automobile accident last 
year. She was a member of Cwens, 
Links, Phi Upsilon Omicron, the 
Home Ec. and Ag. Council, and 
Hamilton House. At the time 
of her death she was a candidate 
for president of the Home Econo- 
mics Club. 

The award will be given to 
the sophomore home economics 
major who exhibits the qualities 
of leadership and scholarship 
Miss Hicks exhibited. 

Kernel Editor 
To Participate 
In Radio Panel 

Kernel Editor William Grant 
and two other college edit or swill 
discuss today’s college student in 
an NBC Radio interview Sunday. 

The interview was taped Mon- 
day in New York during the 
United States Student Press Asso- 
ciation’s Seventh Annual Inter- 
national Affairs Conference. 

The interview will be broad- 
cast during the 5 p.m. segment 
of Monitor. (The program can be 
heard locally on WLW, Cin- 
cinnati, 700 kc, and on WAVE, 
Louisville, 890 kc.) 

Roger Ebert, former editor of 
the Daily Illini of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and H. Neil Berk- 
son of the Daily Student of the 
University of Michigan were in- 
terviewed with Grant. 

The subjects discussed ranged 
from college athletics, to moral- 
ity among today’s students, and 
the Berkeley crisis. 



something more than the dollar 
and pound sterling. 

The French president told his 
semiannual news conference 
Franee is making this proposal 
to bring the U.N. charter up to 
date. 

He said such a conference 
should be held in Geneva. He 
mentioned the Soviet Union, Bri- 
tain, France, the United States 
and China as participants. 

These — making allowances for 
the difference of policy regarding 
China — are the five nations which 
hold permanent seats on the U. 
N. Security Council They also 
were the five inviting powers to 
the conference in San Francisco 
20 years ago which drafted and 
adopted the original charter. 

He said the present monetary 
system, which relies chiefly on 
the dollar, no longer corresponds 
with the real situation in the 
world. 

He said circumstances have 
changed “and France wants the 
system changed so that a funda- 
mental lack of balance shall 

cease.” 

President De Gaulle recalled 
that France last fall proposed a 
change in the world's monetary 
system, during a meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund at 
Tokyo. This proposal was that 
world trade be conducted on the 
basis of a new unit of account, in 
turn based on the currencies of 10 
principal trading nations. 

President De Gaulle today, 
however, asserted that gold should 
be the ultimate basis. 

“Exchanges ought to be evalu- 
ated on an indisputable monetary 
base, on something which does 
not carry the imprint of any one 
country. What can such a base 
be? There is no criterion other 
than gold which has no national- 
ity.” 

U.S. officials regard as virtual- 
ly impossible the proposal by 
President De Gaulle today. 

Neither the White House nor 
the State Department had imme- 
diate public comment on the sug- 
gestion put forward by the French 
leader at a news conference. 

However, without allowing 
themselves to be quoted by name, 
authoritative U.S. government 
sources said they could not forsee 
at this time any possibility of 
such a conference. 

They noted that Red China 
is not a member of the United 
Nations and that body has so far 



refused to seat the Peking regime. 

Under those circumstances, 
they said, it could hardly be ex- 
pected that Communist China 
would be accepted as a proper 
party to a revision of the U.N. 
Charter. 

Furthermore, it was pointed 
out, the United States does not 
recognize Red China and it would 
be virtually unthinkable for the 
U.S. government to engage in a 
meeting with the CommunistChi- 
nese to the detriment of Ameri- 
ca’s friend. Nationalist China. 

Med Center 
Reports Rise 
In Infection 

“Infections of the throat have 
been found in greater frequency 
the past few days here at the Uni- 
versity,” reported Dr. Wayne 
Gordon, associate director of the 
University Health Service. 

Dr. Gordon said that most of 
the patients have had a mild form 
of the illness, much less severe 
than usual with septic sore throat. 
The germ is susceptible to anti- 
biotic treatment, and it is advis- 
able for anyone suffering from 
this illness to be treated, both to 
prevent complications and to pre- 
vent spread of infection. 

Anyone at the University with 
a sore throat, even a mild one, 
should consult a physician so that 
it may be determined whether he 
has a streptococcal infection. Stu- 
dents are urged to come to the 
University Health Service or to 
consult a family physician. 

WBKY To Present 
Program Of Jazz 

“Campus Jazz” is the ten- 
tative title for a new program 
to be carried over WLW radio, 
featuring jazz groups from the 
various colleges covered by the 
station. 

WBKY, the University radio 
station, will help present 13 jazz 
programs to be broadcast over 
the Cincinnati radio station. 

The coordinator for the series 
is Lee Hornbeck, head of the 
special services department at 
WLW. He is working with Don 
Reda, who is the campus co- 
ordinator. 



Number Arrested Mounts 
As Voter Drive Expands 



By The Associated Press 

SELMA, Ala. — Arrests have 
mounted to more than 2,300 in 
an expanding Negro voter drive 
aimed at shattering the white 
political monopoly in rural Ala- 
bama. 

Negroes planned more march- 
es today in Selma, where Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr., is in 
jail, and in Marion, a small 
town 30 miles to the west. 

Nearly 800 demonstrators were 
jailed Wednesday in Selma and 
Marion. The swelling numbers 
forced authorities to house prison- 
ers at a state prison camp near 
here and a jail in Thomaston, 
Ala. 

Negro students released from 
custody said Wednesday night 
they were kept in unheated and 
unlighted cells, but police denied 
this fact. 

Still other Alabama cities and 
towns are targets in the mas- 



sive campaign which King start- 
ed 17 days ago to dramatize the 
voter registration effort in coun- 
ties where Negroes outnumber 
white residents but comprise only 
a fractional part of the voting 
strength. 

U.S. District Judge Daniel H. 
Thomas of Mobile turned down 
a request by King’s forces to 
compel the Dallas County Board 
of Registrars to meet more of- 
ten. 

The board has scheduled ses- 
sions for two days this month. 
Thomas also refused Wednesday 
to prohibit city police from in- 
terfering with demonstrations un- 
der a parade ordinance. 

King was arrested Monday for 
parading without a permit. 

State Judge James A. Hare in 
Selma issued an order banning 
any assembly or demonstration 
on the courthouse grounds or in 
the immediate vicinity. Negro 



leaders said they would ignore 
the order. 

“He thinks he can scare us 
with that contempt thing,” said 
the Rev. James Bevel at a mass 
meeting of Negroes Wednesday 
night. 

Bevel said there would be a 
big demonstration Friday when 
six Democratic congressmen ar- 
rive for an investigation of the 
racial situation. The group will 
be led by Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell of New York, a Negro. 

More than 300 Negro students 
walked to the county courthouse 
at Selma and staged a singing 
demonstration before they were 
marched to temporary jail facil- 
ities at a building formerly used 
as an armory. 

Approximately 400 Negro stu- 
dents went to jail in Marion for 
a similar demonstration. The vot- 
er drive started Monday in 
Marion and about 300 Negroes 
sought to take voter tests; 199 
did so. 




Wins Wings 



Cadet Frederick B. Brand (left), having successfully demonstrated a 
proficiency in the art of aviation by soloing in the AFROTC flight 
instruction program at UK, is presented the Cadet Silver Wings by 
Lt. Col. John E. Delap, professor of Aerospace Scien'je. 

Placement Service 
Sets New Interviews 

Feb. 8: Appalachian Power Co. —Civil, Electrical, Mechanical 
Engineering. Will interview women. December, May graduates. 
Citizenship required. Armstrong Cork Co. — Mathematics, Economics 
at Ph.D. level; Accounting, Business Administration, Economics, 
Marketing, Sales at B.S. level for opportunities throughout the United 
States. May graduates. Citizenship required. Cecil County Schools, 
Elkton, Maryland — Teachers in all fields interested in opportunities 
in northeastern Maryland. Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Co. — 
Mathematics at B.S. level; Accounting, Banking, Finance, Business 
Administration, Business Management, Economics, General Busi- 
ness, Industrial Administration for Training Program in Louisville. 
May, August graduates. Citizenship required. Texaco, Incorporated 
— Business Administration, Business Management, Economics, Gen- 
eral Business, Marketing, Merchandising, Sales at B.S. level (Sched- 
ule 1); Mechanical, Mining Engineering at B.S., M.S. levels (Sched- 
ule 2). Citizenship required. 

Feb. 8; Universal Oil Products Co. —Chemical, Electrical, Me- 
chanical Engineering at B.S. level. Will interview women. Will not 
interview men with military obligation. Citizenship required, 
(juniors, seniors, graduate students interested in summer employ- 
ment see Placement Director). U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. — 
Mathematics, Physics at all degree levels; Civil, Electrical, Mechan- 
ical Engineering at B.S., M.S. levels (major need is for Civil En- 
gineering). Citizenship required. (Students interested in summer 
employment see Placement Director). 

Feb. 8-9: Alexander Grant and Co. —Accounting at B.S. level for 
Public Accounting opportunities in Cincinnati, Chicago and Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. May, August graduates. Bureau of Ships — Electrical, 
Mechanical Engineering at B.S., M.S. levels (Schedule 1, Feb. 8). 
Juniors in Electrical and Mechanical Engineering interested in 
summer employment (Schedule 2, Feb. 9, morning only). Citizenship 
required. U. S. Naval Officer Information — An Officer Information 
Team will be in the Student Center to provide information regard- 
ing Naval Officer Programs open to College men and women. 

Feb. 9: Broyhill Furniture Factories — Industrial, Mechanical 
Engineering at B.S. level for Engineering, Research and Develop- 
ment opportunities in Lenoir, North Carolina. December, May 
graduates. Chrysler Corporation — Aeronautical, Electronic, Electri- 
cal, Mechanical Engineering, Engineering Physics at B.S., M.S. 
levels for opportunities in Huntsville, Alabama. May, August grad- 
uates. Citizenship required. Cummins Engine Co. — Business Admin- 
istration, Business Management, Industrial Administration, Market- 
ing, Personnel Management, Purchasing, Sales at B.S. level; M.B.A.; 
Economics at B.S., M.S. levels; Mechanical Engineering at B.S., 
M.S. levels. Citizenship required. Naval Research Laboratories — 
Chemistry at M.S., Ph.D. levels (Inorganic, Physical, Organic); 
Mathematics, Physics at all degree levels; Civil, Electrical, Mechani- 
cal, Metallurgical Engineering at all degree levels. Will interview 
women. Will not interview men who have immediate military obli- 
gation. Citizenship required. (Students interested in summer employ- 
ment must schedule interviews at 4 p.m.) Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
Schools — Teachers in all fields and at all levels. 

feb. 9-10: Square D Co. — Electrical, Mechanical Engineering at 
B.S. level for opportunities in Lexington, Cleveland and Midwest 
field Offices. May, August graduates. Citizenship required. 

Feb. 10: Louisville Gas and Electric Co. -Architecture; Civil, 
Electrical, Mechanical Engineering at B.S. level. May, August 
graduates. Port Huron, Michigan Schools -Teachers in all fields and 
at all levels. Sears, Roebuck and Co. — Accounting, Merchandising, 
Credit Administration, Data Processing for opportunities in eleven 
midwestern states. Will interview women. Citizenship required. 
United States Steel -Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Metal- 
lurgical, Mining Engineering for Production and Staff work through- 
out the corporation. Will interview women. Citizenship required. 
The Upjohn Co. -Pharmacy, Premed, Biological Sciences, Biology, 
Chemistry, Bacteriology, Physiology, Pharmacology at B.S. level for 
Sales opportunities. Citizenship required. Western Kentucky CasCo. 
-Electrical Engineering at B.S. level. May graduates. 

feb. 10-11: General telephone Co. of Kentucky — Electrical Engi- 
neering at B.S. level (Schedule 1, Feb. 10 only); Mathematics; 
Accounting, Business Administration, Business Management, Eco- 
nomics, General Business, Industrial Administration, Marketing, 
Merchandising, Personnel Management, Sales, Statistics at B.S. 
level (Schedule 2, Feb. 10 and 11). Will interview women. 



